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Celebration... 


Each year when the Month of May 
circles the calendar it is the occa- 
sion for Celebration at The Em- 
porium—for May is the Empor- 
ium’s Inauguration Month. 


Just 31 years ago this month The 
Emporium first opened for busi- 


ness. 


To commemorate this occasion 
special events have been planned 
throughout the month—watch for 


them. 
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Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 
$ p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 
(Please notify Clarion of any change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary. March, April and October, 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 
Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 
Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
108 Valencia. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 
Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays. 
Labor Temple. 
Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 
Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist 
112 Valencia. 
Brewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor 
Temple. 
Bill Posters—B. Brundage, Sec., 505 Potrero Ave. 
Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Laber Temple. 
Bollermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 
Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 
Temple. 
Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 
Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 
Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 
Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 
Butehers No. 508—Meet ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 
Cemetery Workers—Meet ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Leber Temple. 
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and 3rd Mondays, 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday,, 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave. 


Chauffeure—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 8rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 3nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., 
Anza. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 300 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 3nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 1746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, Laber 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—-Meet ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood Ave. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 

Label Sectien—Meets ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Moeets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 3nd and 4th Wednesdays 
Laber Temple. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


Ivan Flamm, 3400 


appointment. 


where you wish to shop. 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Lengshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 


Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 343} Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 3nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth 8t. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Tem- 
Pile. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, 
Temple. 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell. 312 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan 
3300 16th St. 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet Ist 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 
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Wednesdays, Labor 


and S8rd Mondays, 


Labor 


Labor 


and 8rd 


firm of Herman Davis & Sons. 
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You'll Find it so Convenient to Have Your Eyes 
Examined at 


Hale’s New Optical Shop 


If you're thinking of having your eyes examined, you'll find it so 
very convenient to have it done at Hale’s Optical Shop while you're 
doing your shopping. The shop is in charge of the long-established 
Here you will find the most modern 
facilities for the testing of eyes and the making of glasses for those 
that need them. And you'll be assured of courteous, up-to-date profes- 
sional service and perfect satisfaction. 


Phone for an Appointment—lIn order to insure immediate attention it 
is suggested that you phone the Optical Shop at Sutter 5600 for an 


The shop is situated in commodious, delightfully furnished quarters 
on the Mezzanine Floor—easily accessible to the other departments 


HALE BROS inc. 
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Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet &nd and 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mests Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 3558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet lst Friday. Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 

Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographieal No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., BH. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 380—Wednesdays, 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesday? 
at 8 p.m. 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 117) 
Market, 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 314 27th 8+ 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Presamen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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How Workers Fare in Italy 


By Professor Gaetano Salvemini, 


(Note—This is the last of four articles prepared 
Professor Gaetano Salvemini, noted Italian 
ducator, exiled from Italy by the Fascist dicta- 
rship, giving specific facts and figures as to the 
ndition of the wage-earning masses under Fas- 
sm. Professor Salvemini has lectured exten- 
<ively in the United States, drawing the hatred of 
e pro-Fascist faction. These articles were pre- 
pared expressly for International Labor News 
Service and its associated newspapers.) 
Article [V—Unemployment. 

\s regards unemployment, there were in Italy, 
before the Fascists took over the government, 
three sources from which unemployment statistics 
could be obtained: 

(a) There was the decree of October, 1919, 
which granted a dole to all workers, both agricul- 
tural and industrial, during unemployment. Dur- 
ing the first years in which this law was applied, 
ihe Central Board at Rome collected exact in- 
iormation as to the number of subsidized workers. 
hut the subsidized workers were not the unem- 
ployed, as the law applied only to those workers 
who had a salary of less than 800 lire a month; 
iurther, the worker must have paid at least forty- 
cight weekly contributions before he had a right 
to the dole; finally, the dole was continued only 
for a period determined by the number of con- 
tributions paid, and at the end of this period it 
ceased, even though the worker was still out of 
work. 

Monthly Returns Not Reliable. 

(b) There were the monthly returns communi- 
cated to the Central Board by the municipal au- 
thorities. Everybody in Italy knows that these 
returns have never been in any degree reliable. In 
every municipal office sits a clerk, who, once a 
inonth, fills in on a form the figure that seems to 
lim most probable, and this figure is sent to 
Rome. How can a simple clerk know the num- 
ber of unemployed in industry, in agriculture, and 
among small independent artisans, even in a small 
town, when there is no regular and general sys- 
tem of doles for the unemployed, such as exists 
in England? The only thing a sensible clerk can 
do in these conditions is to fill in on the form the 
number which seems to him the most reasonable 
and which gives him least trouble, and then pass 
on to his next job. Further, it should be noticed 
that, in the years immediately following the war, 
it was to the interest of the local administrations 
to put forward to the government a high number 

“unemployed, since this was a sure means of 

‘ting the government to carry out public works 
t its own expense within the municipal area, so as 

) provide occupation for demobilized soldiers and 
the unemployed. For this reason, unemployment 
livures were always judiciously exaggerated. 

c) Lastly, there was a decree of January 5, 
1919, as a result of which “Labor Exchanges” 
were set up in many municipalities. These ex- 
clenges were entrusted with the duty of distribut- 
‘ng help for unemployed workers, at the govern- 
Ment’s expense. They distributed this help 
entirely haphazard, seeking only to please the 
*-catest possible number of political friends, with 
a view to the elections; after all, it was only the 

vernment’s money. Further, it was to their 

““Test to augment the number of unemployed, 

only in order to get the government to carry 


public works, but also to justify their own 
existence, 


Figures Can’t Be Taken Seriously. 

Where there were no labor exchanges, as was 
the case especially in Southern Italian towns, the 
municipal officials continued 
according to system (b). 

The statistics of unemployed for the years 1919- 
1922 were always the result of the combination of 
systems (b) and (c). Anyone who takes these 
figures seriously shows that he has no idea of how 
they were arrived at. 

On June 30, 1922, the labor exchanges were no 
longer authorized to give help. Thus source (c) 
ceased to be available. 

In October, 1922, the “March on Rome” took 
place and the “New Era” began. On December 
30, 1922, all agricultural laborers, all artisans and 
home workers, and all domestic servants were 
excluded by the Fascist government from the 
right to the dole. Only the industrial workers 
continued to draw it, i.e. one-fifth of the total 
number of Italian workers. Consequently the 
statistics of doles paid after January, 1923, cannot 
be compared with the statistics prior to 1923. 

Statistics Still Cooked Up. 

Source (b) still remains in operation—that is to 
say, municipal officials still continue to invent 
unemployment statistics, and the Central Board 
cooks them into official figures at Rome for pur- 
poses of “propaganda.” Finally, the “propa- 
ganda,” choosing the highest number in the whole 
fantastic series, that of January, 1922, compares 
it with the lowest, which is that of March, 1926, 
and the miracle is performed. If, instead of 
choosing the 600,000 unemployed of January, 1922, 
nine months before the “March on Rome,” the 
“propaganda” had chosen the 321,000 unemployed 
of October, 1922, the fateful date on which the 
“New Era” began, the miracle would have been 
shorn of half its glory. But it would still have 
been a miracle, and, like all miracles, would have 
crumbled under The truth is that no 
reliable statistics for unemployment exist in Italy. 

What Has Really Happened. 

Putting aside official statistics which deserve 
no consideration, and relying on information from 
trustworthy friends, I think I can safely make 
the following statements: 

(1) In the first three years, 1923, 1924, 1925, of 
the Fascist dictatorship, there was no consider- 
able unemployment in the industrial cities of 
Northern and Central Italy, because France ab- 
sorbed the unemployed; 

(2) But conditions in Southern Italy became 
increasingly more difficult as the immigration re- 
strictions of the United States were felt; 

(3) In the second half of 1926, unemployment 
largely increased not only in Southern but even in 
Northern and Central Italy, and also in industrial 
classes (a) because the gaps left by the war were 
already filled by youth; (b) because France ceased 
to absorb our workmen, but on the contrary began 
to send them back; (c) and because an intense 
crisis appeared throughout Italian economic life 
from the summer of 1926. 

Workers Not Better Off. 

Confronted with these facts, and with hundreds 
more like them which I will refrain from ‘nflict- 
ing upon the reader, it may well be maintained 
that the economic structure of Italy could not bear 
the weight of the real wages being paid to the 
Italian workers in 1920 and 1921, and that, there- 
fore, a transition to a regime of lower wages was 
indispensable if a breakdown of the economic sys- 


to cook statistics 


criticism. 


sf 


University of Florence, Italy. 


tem was to be avoided. It may also be maintained 
that the use of the cudgel and the destruction of 
all free institutions were necessary to compel the 
workers to content themselves with a lower stand- 
ard of living. What no one can in good faith 
affirm is that the well-being of the working classes 
has improved under the regime of the cudgel and 
since the advent of the dictatorship. 
~ > 

FURUSETH SEES MOVEMENT MENACED. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Organized labor is confronted with a world- 
wide assault that will tax to the limit the re- 
sources, knowledge, skill, ingenuity, courage and 
stamina of the trade union movement, is the opin- 
ion of Andrew Furuseth, president of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union of America. 

“T have given expression to this view to a 
number of persons who should be interested,” said 
Mr. Furuseth, “but I am afraid that my thought 
has not found lodgment in some minds that should 
be receptive, in view of all the evidence. 

“Fascism in Italy is a pronounced manifesta- 
tion of the thing with which we are confronted. 
France, too, is dominated with a thinly disguised 
Fascist policy. In the latter country the new mili- 
tary laws even provide for the conscription of 
women during time of war. I do not know just 
how far the French intend to go in the use of 
women under arms, but it is a fact that a high- 
powered rifle is just as deadly in the hands of a 
woman as of a man provided the woman has a 
thorough training in its use. 

“The trade unions in France have many re- 
strictions imposed upon them that are not condu- 
cive to efficient functioning and healthy growth, 
and the government has the greatest military 
machine in the world to enforce those restrictions. 

“England, too, is following the lead of Musso- 
lini, as evidenced by the drastic anti-labor bill 
introduced in the British Parliament by the Bald- 
win government and which certain of 
passage by a big majority.” 

“There are many other evidences of this trend, 
but we need only to take the recent decision 
handed down by the United States Supreme Court 
in the Indiana stone cutters’ case in order to bring 
the matter home to every liberty-loving American 
and particularly to every trade unionist on this 
side of the water. That decision is bound to do 
great injury to every trade union and presents a 
problem that will require the best thought of the 
movement to solve. 

“The world-wide offensive 
movement is under way. The tocsin should be 
sounded so that every union man and union 
woman may have timely warning and be at their 
proper posts and prepared to repel the enemy.” 
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INTELLIGENT LEADERSHIP WINS. 
By Daniel J. Tobin, 
President of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America. 
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is about $60 a week, as in addition to their wages 
the men receive a bonus as well as commissions 
in accordance with the amount of milk, cream and 
butter they distribute. 

Local Union No. 753 owns the building where it 
has beautiful offices, located at 220 South Ashland 
Boulevard, and estimated to be worth over $100,- 
000. They have a treasury of large proportions. 
The three executive officers of the local are fur- 
nished with the best make of automobiles and each 
of them receives the highest salary paid to the 
local officers of any local union in America. 
progressed 
strike 


have 
but 


they 
had 
within the industry in that time, and in the past 
twenty years have not had a stoppage of work or 
a strike for any cause whatever. In the meantime 
the value of the property of the employers, espe- 
cially the large distributors, has quadrupled. The 
best of feeling between the employers and the 
union prevails. 


twenty-six 
but 


For years 


slowly, surely, having one 


The milk wagon drivers of Chicago also enjoy 
tvo weeks’ vacation with full pay each year. They 
work an eight-hour day and a six-day week. In 
the old days they worked twelve and fourteen 
hours, a seven-day week, and if they were off one 
day their pay was held out for the time off. 

This union pays to its sick or disabled members 
$20 per week (including the first week) as long as 
sickness lasts. If total disability obtains, this sick 
The union 


benefit is made permanent until death. 
also pays $1000 death benefit. 


Our shop is now 100% 
organized. 


We are again in a position 


Tailors’ Union Label on all 
Made-to-Order Suits. Good 


| 
to furnish the Journeymen 
Suits as low as $55.00. | 


Twenty-seven years of de- 
pendable tailoring is your 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


Kelleher 


&Browne 


the Irish Tailors 
716 Market St.near Kearny 
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Herman’s Hats. 
Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 
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Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


RIN 
Ace rept (OR 
TRADES BEL | COUNCIL @ 
Ty 


Ta al 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council om your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


W. D. Fennimore 


SSSI <=—— Eyes Tested 


Pf Gyn GR Sorte 


2508 MISSION STREET... 

181 Post Street.. SAN FRANCISCO 
1221 Broadway 
2106 Shattuck Avenue 


WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 


a 


o 


The MISSION-SIXTEENTH MARKET | 


WHERE YOUR DOLLAR BUYS MORE 


See Friday Evening Papers for Remarkable Values Offered by All Departments 
WE HAVE PROVIDED A PARKING SPACE FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE—USE IT! 
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JTALIAN LABOR VICTIM OF AUTOCRACY. 


The “charter of labor,” signed by Mussolini, 
id which has been given wide publicity in the 
\imerican press, can be summed in a few words— 
trikes are abolished and compulsory arbitration 
ill be enforced. 

Lockouts are also abolished, but it must be 
remembered that when the right to strike is denied 

» employer has no use for the blacklist and lock- 

These weapons are used to maintain the 
siatus quo. 

To say that compulsory arbitration assures in- 
dustrial peace is to fly in the face of past expe- 
riences and ignore human development. 

Mussolini’s “charter of labor” is as old as his 
autocratic Fascismo. Both rest on the ancient 
doctrine that the state is supreme and that the 
individual is subordinate. What the American 

ills inherent rights depends upon Mussolini’s 
vod will. 

Only Fascist trade unions are permitted to func- 
tion in Italy. Membership is restricted to 
lialians, male and female, over 21 years of age 
nd “of good moral and political conduct from a 
national viewpoint.” Non-Italians are denied 
membership, but they must pay dues and may 
profit by the labor contracts secured through 
state intervention. 

The basic feature of the Fascismo 
program is compulsory arbitration 
supervision. 

American trade unionists must not delude them- 
selves that this system is impossible in our own 
country. 

Following the armistice the Mussolini policy 
was openly advocated on the floor of the United 
States Senate. The leaders of this program were 
Senators Poindexter of Washington and Myers 
of Montana. 

Henry Allen, then governor of Kansas, was a 
candidate for vice president in 1920 on a program 
of “industrial peace’ based on compulsory arbi- 
tration and making strikes illegal. 

A large section of the public press that now 
refers to Mussolini’s “charter of labor” as a new 
experiment in social philosophy, took the same 
position toward the program urged by the Allens, 
Myers and Poindexters. The newspapers and 
other molders of public opinion were defeated by 
the unity of organized labor. 


industrial 
and state 


These foes of liberty for the workers now find 
that courts are their best aid. Since the armistice 
many decisions hostile to labor have been handed 
down. The latest—the stone cutters’ case—holds 
that workers even cannot refuse to handle a prod- 
uct of non-union labor, as this is an interference 
with interstate commerce. 

This decision is declared by Justice Brandeis of 
the United States Supreme Court to be “involun- 
tary servitude.” 

It is immaterial who annuls the workers’ rights. 
\Vhether it be a political dictator or a court, the 
result is the same. 

Trade unions must wage a continuous agitation 
gainst this autocratic tendency. Education is the 
‘utidote for a denial of the right of wage workers 

live as normal humans. 
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WELDING 


Is the Coming Trade, at Big Demand and High 
roe Scale 
Learn it at 


California School of Welding 
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Individual Instruction and Practical Work 
Accomplished. 
For Full Information Call, Write, 
Above Address. 
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Bill Gilman was a carpenter 
—thrifty and saving. 

Bills SAVINGS ACCOUNT plus 
AMBITION made it possible for 
him to get into the manufacture 
of novelty furniture. 
over big! 

Because of a SAVINGS AC- 
COUNT— Bill realized his ambi- 
tion for INDEPENDENCE. 

Be PREPARED to meet YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY! 

Open a SAVINGS ACCOUNT— 
earn 4% interest on your money 
—PLUS an OPPORTUNITY to 
SHARE in the PROFITS of the 


ROTHERHOOD 


NATIONAL BANK 
O’Forrell at Market 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Member ‘federal Reserve System 
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THE CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE. 
By Paul Scharrenberg, 
Secretary, California State Federation of Labor. 
By comparison with its predecessors of the past 
decades the Forty-seventh of the 


California Legislature was decidedly colorless and 


two Session 


in some respec st, submissive to the wishes 
of special interests. 

To the organized working people of California 
the work of the legislature was rather disappoint- 
rmer governor had been re-elected 
of this legislature would 
beyond expectations. But 
governor at the helm much, 
very much more than normal performance was 


the 


evements 

generally 
progressive 

hen legislature showed its 

ss the principal measures spon- 

disappointment was keen. Not 

the major measures on the labor 


sored by 
a single one of 
program received the approval of the legislature. 
“yellow dog” 
the Inman bill, to make unlawful 
the amendment to the 
y Senator Murphy, as well 
amendments to the Work- 
act, were either defeated on 
buried in committees. 


She McDonough bill outlawing the 
labor contract; 


the vicious permit system; 


failure of the legislature to function pro- 
ly was largely due to its organization. The 
committees were particularly subject to 


urance interests had 
ir wishes and the majority of 
would instantly respond to the 


rvice corporations of the 

ness generally, were regularly 
Sresented by a large staff of 

d of prominent ex-members of 


Railroad Commission 
representatives of the 
oad in strangling a labor 
the former, Mr. Taylor, 

h the lobbyists for the 
alliance forced 

Women’s Eight 

he women employed in the 
o work without limit or 


f the third house were 


group. In accord- 


ered lobbyists showed 
at Sacramento were 

one. 
1eral interest that passed 
governor’s reorganization 
in the state govern- 
he i Under this pro- 
been created a Department of In- 
Relations ubdivisions, to continue 
work of the Industrial Acci- 
he Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
i n and Housing and 

-Ifare Commission. 


em 
tem 


al plan. 


with 


i€ a comprehensive report on the 
islature together with a tabulated 
the senators and assemblymen. 
is advance report on measures spon- 
which passed the legislature. It 
at a number of those measures 
he approval of Governor 
bills passed at previous 
e ns But always vetoed by the late governor: 
List of Bills Sponsored by Organized Labor and 
Passed by the Legislature. 
of Em 


oyment Agencies—Senate 
d 45, by Fellom. Strengthen ex- 


1g private employment agencies. 
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Rectify minor defects in said law in accordance 
with recommendations of the labor commissioner. 

Loggers Wage Lien—Senate Bill 83, by Muel- 
ler. Amends existing law relating to loggers’ lien 
so as to facilitate collection of unpaid wages. 

Credit Unions—Senate Bill 97, by Hollister. 
New general law. Provides for incorporation and 
management of credit unions. A credit union is 
defined as a corporation organized for the two- 
fold purpose of promoting thrift among its mem- 
bers and creating a source of credit for them at 
legitimate rates of interest for provident pur- 
poses. Approved by Governor Young. (Chap- 
ter 36.) 

Witness Fees and Mileage—Senate Bill 137, by 
Swing. Provides for the payment of witness fee 
and mileage of 10 cents per mile, one way, when 
workers are subpoenaed to appear before coro- 
ner’s jury. Approved by Young. 
(Chapter 61.) 

Upholsterers’ Bill—Senate Bill 312, by Maloney. 
Regulating the manufacture and sale of uphol- 
stered furniture. 

Defining Intent to Defraud—Senate Bill 408, by 
Baker. Amends Section 484 of the Penal Code. 
Provides that the hiring of additional employees 
withcut advising each of them of every labor 
claim due and unpaid and every judgment that 
the employer has been unable to meet shall be 
prima facie evidence of intent to defraud. 

Werkmen’s Compensation for Harbor Workers 
—Senate Bill 890, by Young. Authorizes the State 
Compensation Insurance Fund to insure employers 
against liability for compensation or damages un- 
der the United States longshoremen’s and harbor 
workers’ compensation act. Also gives authority 
and power to the Industrial Accident Commission 
to accept any appointment as deputy commis- 
sioner under, or any delegation of authority to 
enforce, the United States longshoremen’s and 
harbor workers’ compensation act. 

Working Hours on Public Works—Assembly 
Bill 15, by McDonough. Amends Section 653C of 
the Penal Code. Provides that when public work 
is being done under contract and any employee 
shall be permitted to work over eight hours a day, 
the contractor shall file with the officer, board or 
commission awarding the contract a verified re- 
port of the nature of the urgency together with 
the name of the workman and the hours worked 
by him on said day. Failure to file the report is 
made conclusive evidence that no urgency existed. 
Adds words “contractor or subcontractor or their 
agents” to those who may be held responsible for 
for violation of the law. Approved by Governor 
Young. (Chapter 257.) 

Regulating Advertising During Strikes—Assem- 
bly Bill 34, by McDonough. Materially strength- 
ens the existing law relating to advertising for 
workers during strikes. Adds the following pro- 
vision: “The person inserting any such adver- 


Governor 


tisement in a newspaper or on a poster, of other- 
wise, shall insert in such advertisement his owy 
name and, if he is representing any other perso 
firm, association or corporation, the name of th 
person, firm, association or corporation he is rep 
resenting and at whose direction and under whos 
authority he is inserting the advertisement, ani 
the appearance of this name or names in connec 
tion with such advertisement shall be prima faci: 
evidence as to the person, firm, association or coi 
poration responsible for the advertisement.” 

Investigating Pensions for State Employees- 
Assembly Bill 38, by Scofield. Creates a com 
mission of five, without pay, to be appointed b, 
the governor, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the subject of retirement pensions, allowances an\| 
annuities for state officers and employees, espe 
cially with reference to the method of establishin; 
and maintaining the fund from which such pen- 
sions, allowances and annuities shall be paid. Th, 
commission is required to report the result of its 
inquiry, together with such proposed legislatio 
as it may deem advisable, not later. than July 
1, 1928. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 
MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Jomination of Presidential Electors—Assem- 
hb’. Bill 68, by Burns and Hornblower. Amends 
S. tion 1188 of the Political Code. Provides for 
noiuination of presidential electors either as indi- 
yiduals or by group, subsequent to primary elec- 
tion, When no non-partisan candidate has been 
nouinated. This will upset the California Su- 
preme Court decision which kept the names of 
independent La Follette electors off the baliot on 
ihe theory that a presidential elector was not a 
public official. 

lisrepresentation of Conditions of Employ- 
ment—Assembly Bill 180, by Wright. Amends 
an! strengthens the existing law relative to mis- 
representation of conditions of employment. Adds 
the following clause to Section 2: “In addition to 
anil apart from such criminal penalty any person, 
firma, association or corporation, or agent or officer 
thereof, who shall violate any of the provisions of 
this act shall be liable to the party or parties ag- 
grieved, in a civil action, to double damages re- 
sulfing from such misrepresentations. Such civil 
action may be brought by such aggrieved person 
or persons, or his or their assigns, or successors 
in interest, without first establishing any criminal 
liability under this act.” 


Sirengthening the Payment of Wages Law— 
Assembly Bill 216, by Hawes and Jacobson. 
Amends and strengthens the existing Payment of 
Wages law. Authorizes actions for recovery of 
penalties to be prosecuted in name of state; dele- 
gates power and authority to labor commissioner 
and his attorney in that regard. The amendment 
further provides that several causes of action may 
be united in same action without being separately 
stated. Approved by Governor Young. (Chap- 
ter else) 

Exemptions From Executions—Assembly Bill 
403, by Crittenden. Modifies Section 690 of the 
_ Code of Civil Procedure relative to exemptions 
' from execution, so as to facilitate the collection of 
wages for personal service rendered. Approved 
by Governor Young. (Chapter 199.) 


Employees Cash Bond—Assembly Bill 414, by 
Crittenden. Adds provision to existing law that 
no employer shall demand or accept cash bond 
from employee or applicant for employment, un- 
less such employee or applicant is to be entrusted 
with money, goods or other property of equivalent 
value, and unless said cash bond is deposited in a 
savings bank to be drawn on the joint signatures 
of employer and employee or applicant. Provides 
further that interest on cash bond must be paid 
to employee. 

Sanitary Facilities for Motion Picture Operators 
—Assembly Bill 738, by Wright. New general 
law. Prescribes the sanitary facilities that must 
be installed in operating room of theaters and mo- 
tion picture houses. Defines terms used in act. 
Violations are made misdemeanors and punishable 
by a fine of not less than $25 for each offense. 
Each day’s operation of theater in violation of act 
» shall be deemed separate offense. Approved by 
| Governor Young. (Chapter 205.) 

Enlarging the Absent Voters’ Law—Assembly 
Bill 763, by Crittenden. Enlarges the existing ab- 
seut voters’ law, extends privilege of so-called 
absent voters’ act to persons who are engaged in 
‘ivil and congressional service of the United 

tates government and those who, because of in- 
jury or disability, are absent from their precincts 

able to go to their voting places, and also to 

‘sons who “expect” to be absent. 

inendment to Minimum Wage Law—Assem- 
Bill 870, by Woodbridge, Amends existing 
mum Wage law for women and minors. 

“cs it unlawful to employ women or minors 

rary to commission’s rules and regulations. 
‘ation of commission’s order is made a mis- 
anor. Approved by Governor Young. 

hapter 245.) 

vestigation of Old-Age Pensions—Assembly 
07, by Byrne. Declares it is the policy of 
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the State of California to provide a system of old- 
age pensions. Provides that the State Department 
of Public Welfare shall make a thorough and ex- 
haustive investigation of old-age pension laws of 
other states and countries and of the administra- 
tion thereof, also of conditions in California and 
the system of old-age pensions best adapted to 
such conditions, and to render its report thereon, 
with such recommendations as it may have to 
make in respect thereto, to the next legislature. 
Appropriates $6000 to carry on such investigation. 

Workmen’s Compensation for Farm Labor— 
Assembly Bill 997, by Murphy and Jesperson. 
Places farm labor of all classes under the Work- 
men’s Compensation act, unless either the em- 
ployer or employee shall, prior to the occurrence 
of any injury have given notice of rejection of 
said provisions of said act. Formerly farm labor 
was exempted from the Workmen’s Compensation 


act unless formal notice of acceptance had been 
filed. 


Investigation of Text Books—Assembly Bill 
1230, by Nielson. Makes it the duty of the State 
Board of Education to thoroughly investigate and 
study the cost and possible standardization and 
publication by the state, of the supplementary text 
books used in the elementary schools of the state. 
A report of this investigation is to be made to the 
State Board of Control not later than July 1, 1928. 


Licensing of Barbers—Assembly Bill 1251, by 
Clowdsley. Creates a State Board of Barber Ex- 
aminers. The three members of said board are to 
be appointed by the governor and receive a salary 
of $3600 per annum, Provides minimum standards 
of sanitation and prescribes the terms upon which 
certificates of registration may be issued to 
barbers. 


Ce  . 


STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 

Following is the list of officers elected by the 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers at the April meet- 
ing for the ensuing term. President, R. Billington; 
vice president, E. De Hertel; financial secretary, 
M. J. Bean; recording secretary, E. Paddock; 
scribe, J. Watts. Trustees—F. L. Colton, W. J. 
Patton, A. Hunt. Delegates to San Francisco La- 
bor Council—Fred Ewald, A. Hunt. Delegates to 
A. P. T. Council—H. J. Bean, E. De Hertel, E. 
Martin. Stereotypers’ Executive Board—F. Bil- 
lington, Jr.. W. Anderson, E. Burrows, Fred 
Ewald. [Electrotypers’ Executive Board—H. J. 
Bean, A. Hunt, W. Reno, E. Swift. Sergeant-at- 
arms, J. R. Roland. Delegate to International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union convention 
to be held at Pittsburgh, Pa., during the month of 
July, Fred Ewald. 


oe 


“And he gave it for his opinion, that whoever 
could make two ears of corn, or two blades of 
grass to grow upon a spot of ground where one 
grew before, would deserve better of mankind, and 
do more essential service to his country, than the 
whole race of politicians put together.”—Jonathan 
Swift. 
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Buy Union Stamped 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 


the shoe. 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


Q.—Do longshoremen hurt while at work on 
a ship receive compensation? 


A.—Under the provisions of a law passed by 
the last Congress, longshoremen and other har- 
bor workers injured while at work on board ves- 
sels in a harbor are to receive compensation. For- 
merly longshoremen injured under such circum- 
stances received no compensation and their only 
redress was to sue for damages. 


Q.—How many trade union life insurance com- 
panies are there? 


A.—There are two, the organized 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company and the 
Union Co-operative Insurance Association, organ- 
ized in 1924 by the International Brotherhood of 


Electrical Workers. 


recently 


Photo En- 
International 


the International 
from the 


Q.—When did 
gravers’ Union secede 


Typographical Union? 

A.—Separate organization of the photo engrav- 
ers was determined upon at a conference in New 
York City in 1900, which prepared for and called 
a conference of photo engravers in Philadelphia 
of the same year. This convention founded the 
International Photo Engravers’ Union. 
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little OL nee in labor circles over 
1j the 1927 Legislature. While 
in session that body did very little for the workers 
te, and there was always the danger, 
d on some occasions, that it might do things 
be grievously harmiul to the hosts of 
adj ournment ought to be, therefore, the 
4 the wage 

y 


There will be 
e nent of 


been in 


;spaper that is the open and avowed en- 
cannot possibly 


the organized workers 
harm, but 
for the workers 


whenever the 


the sneaking sheet that 
while taking digs 
opportunity itself 
great deal of real 
continually 


presents 
them a in- 


workers are 


grea 
believing that such publications are 


tering to and supporting rather than 


I . That kind of reasoning surely is 
sound and will get organized labor nowhere. 


unioni need to keep their eyes open 
ys and continually exercise good judg- 
d follow sane practices. 
ooo 
The first duty of the country is to bring imme- 
f to refugees from the great floods 


diate 1 
hich es have poured down the valley oi 
the M The make a 
repetition of such a disaster impossible. Secretary 
Hoover says that it can be done by engineering 

small fraction of what this one year’s 


second duty is to 


WOrk 
flood 


work can 


has robably this great constructive 


cost. 
be done for what our politicians waste 
state and local govern- 


grait in 
tainly it can be done by taking through 
1€ portion oi the huge wealth which 
into adventures in economic imperial- 
flood 
scientific reforestation. It is said 
sissip pI flooded even while virgin for- 
housands of square miles of the 
No practical amount of re- 
ill prevent a flood. It stands to rea- 
that it will hel p control them as well as bring- 


Aside from engineering works, 


tore 


gs to a nation which has fright- 
The tragic 
sissippi floods are less the vic- 
of the blind forces of nature than of man’s 
s to take a chance, and for the sake of a 
risk 


resources of timber. 


enormous future 


loss. 


gain 
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Contentment of Fools 


eee eo ee ee 


There is a condition of affairs developing in this country at the present time 
that very much resembles a period in the history of the ancient Roman Empire, 
and we are gradually producing a prototype of the common people of that time, 
who were kept within bounds and fairly contented by bread and cireus performances 
handed out to them by the masters of government. 

The resemblance starts with the non-unionist who accepts the handouts of 
employers in the way of welfare work in lieu of good wages and decent working 
conditions. There are thousands of workers today who do not belong to unions and 
work in establishments where the hours are longer and wages lower than in union 
concerns of similar character who are bribed into acceptance of these conditions 
and kept in a state of semi-contentment by the expenditure of a few dollars on the 
part of their employers in furnishing recreational facilities to the workers that are 
available to them during their idle time. There is an institution right here in 
San Francisco that pays its employees miserable wages and works them long hours 
which provides a cafeteria at which lunches are sold at cost. On the top floor the 
management has also equipped a dance hall, furnishes a three-piece orchestra, and 
And, 


strange as it may seem to rational minds, these poor toilers seem to feel that they 


the workers may dance during the noon hour at the expense of the firm. 
are being treated in a splendidly generous fashion by the industrial magnates that 
employ them. 

The truth of the matter is that the three-piece orchestra costs the employers 
but a very small amount to maintain for an hour each day, and the loft that is 
dedicated to this amusement would otherwise be useless, bringing in no return 
whatever to the people who have their money invested in the industry. 

On the ether side of the picture a careful scrutiny will reveal an astonishing 
condition of affairs. The concern employs, on an average, perhaps, five hundred 
workers, and pays them from a dollar to three dollars per day less than their union 
competitors pay, and in this way takes from these foolish toilers from five hundred 
to fifteen hundred dollars per day. If this is not a modern instance of the bread 
and circus scheme of ancient Rome, we do not know where one would go to find a 
better resemblance to it! 

Now if the present day worker can be fooled in this fashion, he surely has no 
ground for the presumption that he is more civilized or possesses any more intelli- 
gence than did the proletariat of the ancient world. The truth seems to be that in 
spite of the fact that his opportunities for acquiring knowledge and making use of 
the gray matter planted under his dull skull have been multiplied manifold, he is 
less astute and the actual mental inferior of those poor souls whom he looks back 
upon with a feeling of sorrow and pity. 

Those who endure these conditions are, of course, persons who have not had 
intelligence enough to join with their fellows in unions for mutual protection and 
advantage. Very naturally they are inferior in every respect to the workers who 
belong to unions, the product they turn out is a poorer product. They are of less 
value to the country as citizens because of their lack of intelligence and progres- 
siveness. They not only stand in the position of obstacles to progress for the union 
workers but they are a detriment to society as a whole, and if this country is to 
Maintain its proud position of world leadership, all those who love freedom and 
flemocracy, who believe in government of the people by the people and for the 
people, must join hands in an effort to compel greed to do away with such harmful 
conditions or we will go down to disaster as have many other proud peoples in the 
centuries that have gone. There is no other way of avoiding failure. The bribing of 
fools in this fashion must be brought to an end. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS. 
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Conditions in the industrial world will grow bet- 
ier more rapidly when the members of trade 
nions make up their minds that they are masters 
i the situation and are willing to pay the price of 
progress by devoting a little time and attention to 
‘he labor movement and by being honest and con- 
sistent in their daily lives, making brotherhood a 
f.ct rather than a mere phrase to catch the atten- 

on. Too many members of unions seem to feel 
‘at they are doing their full share by simply pay- 
ing their dues, while leaving the real work of the 
unions to someone else to do. That sort of con- 
duct does not lead to the road to progress and 
improvement and the sooner the delinquents make 
up their minds to change their course the better 
for all concerned, including themselves. 

———_@___—__ 

A newspaper story during the trial of the two 
carpenters last week was to the effect that while 
‘he Assistant District Attorney was engaged in 
describing to the jury how the defense had abused 
Detective Sergeant Hyland, that worthy sprang to 
iis feet and left the court room in tears. Hyland 
is such a delicate, sensitive, gentle and effeminate 
creature that it is easy to believe he left the room 
with tears streaming down his cheeks without re- 
sorting to the moving picture expedient of using 
glycerine. It is also possible that his department 
is more or less familiar with the manner of pro- 
ducing tears by the gentle folk of the stage. Then, 
too, there is the possibility that the reporter who 
wrote the story possesses enough imagination to 
be able to so construct his description of the trial 
as to conform to the policy of the paper that em- 
ploys him. At any rate, it was a whale of a story, 
or incident, and demonstrates that either the re- 
porter or the enactor has something besides sper- 
the knot at the apex of his body. 
\Vhether the affair persuaded the people as to the 
cuilt of the defendants, the gentility of Hyland or 
the sagacity of the reporter, we have no means of 
knowing, but it apparently had little effect upon 
the judgment of the jurors, who, manifestly, did 


maceti in 


not believe much of the testimony poured into 
their ears, because they announced to the judge 
that their disagreement was on the question of 
fact and not concerning the law. 


> 


The business of the union is to organize the 


wage workers, negotiate with employers for them 
concerning wages and working conditions and by 
co-operation between those engaged in industry 
industrial for all 
and the closer they stick to these activities the 
more likely they are to succeed in their undertak- 
ings. The organizations that set out to reform and 
the world have a tremendous task before 
them and a job that might well be left to other 
institutions, at any rate, until such time as the 
unions have accomplished the main purpose which 


iunprove conditions concerned, 


save 


brought them into being, the humanizing of in- 
dustry. However, there are quite frequently those 
11 the unions who, before they have even made an 
pression in the organization of the workers, are 
lpatient, enthusiastic and determined to start 
‘ight in to saving the entire world and making it 
ve for the people through some ism or other. 
(his course usually results in driving prospective 
cruits away from the union in fright, disgust and 
‘scouragement and the union makes little or no 
rogress in organizing those it started out to bring 
ito the fold. Saving society from itself is not the 
lusiness of the unions, and if those in the organi- 
yauons are so anxious to devote their time and 
‘nergy to that sort of work, they should do so in 
me organization other than their union. The 
ion should be allowed to stick to its own field 
d devote its efforts almost exclusively to the 
‘ork that it is equipped to do and for which it was 
‘ganized. If it does that, it will be successtul. 
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Rastus: ‘We cotched one of de boys wid loaded 
dice.” 

His Boss: “You should ostracize him.” 

“Dat’s what I wanted to do, but I didn’t hab 
mah razor wid me.’”’—Texas Ranger. 


The old souse had fallen into the river and 
when he was fished out some one brought him a 
drink of whisky. But he thrust it aside. 

“Hold on!” he said faintly. “Roll me on a 
barrel and get some of this water out. It'll weaken 
the licker!”—Kentucky Cardinal. 


Donald McAllister, a Scottish farmer, was go- 
ing to town for a day or two, and his daughter 
Maggie had a weary time listening to the hundred 
and one instructions he gave her as to care and 
economy. 

“Mind the coal,” “Don’t waste any food,” “Don’t 
sit up burning light,” etc. 

Finally he set off, but in a moment he was back 
with a parting admonition: 

“An’ Maggie, there’s young Angus. See that he 
doesn’t wear his spectacles when he’s no readin’ or 
writin’. It’s needless wear an’ tear.” 


Mary Garden, star of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, was confined to her bed in her hotel 
here today, after singing the leading feminine role 
in “Resurrection” last night, encased in mustard 
plasters.—Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


“Clothes give a man a lot of confidence.” 

“Yes, they certainly do. I go a lot of places 
with them that I wouldn’t go without them.”— 
Hardware Age. 


Teacher: “Who can give me a sentence using 
the word ‘Avaunt’?” 

Little Abie: “Avaunt what avaunt when avaunt 
it.’—Hardware Age. 


Card in Florida paper: “Thursday I lost a gold 
watch which I valued very highly. Immediately 
I inserted an ad in your lost-and-found column, 
and waited. Yesterday I went home and found 
the watch in the pocket of another suit. God bless 
your paper.”—-Quoted by the Boston Transcript. 


While Ye Editor was gone on a fishing trip last 
week our esteemed assistant, the dumbest of God’s 
creatures, gummed up the parade as per usual. 

The ladies of Jimtown played a baseball game 
while we were away. Nine married women were 
matched against nine single girls, and the single 
girls won the game, due largely to errors made by 
the married women. 

That bright assistant of ours wrote up the game 
and printed his story under the headline “Erring 
Wives.” 

He would have been twenty years old next Fri- 
day.—The Jimtown Weekly (Associated Editors, 
Chicago). 


Prospective wealth pours in upon us as the re- 
sult of our Ponzi scheme recently printed in this 
column. F. P. W., by a slight rearrangement of 
figures, shows how we could increase our profit 
ninefold. According to his note, after depositing 
the $50 we draw out: 

First $20 
Second 15 
Third i 
Fourth 14 


.. Balance $30 
...-Balance 15 
Heisei RLATLCOh HA 
Balance 0 


$50 $59 
But that is not all. “Or take out a dollar at a 
time,” F. P. W. goes on, “and see how quickly 
one becomes a Rockefeller or a Mellon. Quick, 
Watson! Notify the Better Business Bureau.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


@--———— 
THE CHERRY TREE. 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


The capital of the United States has recently 
put itself through its handsomest paces for one 
Gerardo Machado, president and boss of the so- 
called Republic of Cuba, and, candidly speaking, 
Washington, D.C., ought to be ashamed of itself. 
Boss Machado came on his delayed visit to Wash- 
ington and New York and found the solid gold 
plate all ready for him, the military escort all 
brushed up and the high hats furbished and 
dusted. It was a great show and it all goes to 
show that Washington rates men by their titles 
and not by their characters. There were banquets, 
receptions, luncheons and what-nots, and nobody 
knows what goings on and “conferences” not on 
the published calendar. 

Washington would never be discourteous to a 
“distinguished” visitor. Not under any circum- 
stances. But, to speak plainly, as the philosophers 
say one should do, to render homage to this dicta- 
tor was to insult the Cuban people whom he dom- 
inates and over whom he tyrannizes until the last 
shred of freedom has gone from their midst. Why 
is it that Washington, D. C., must toady to every 
tyrant that comes along, just because he happens 
to rate a rank in some public office? Doesn’t the 
matter of how he got that office cut any figure? 
Doesn’t his conduct in that office make any dif- 
ference? Mates, the sad truth is, it does not. And 
it was not only the official plug hats of Washing- 
ton, D. C., that jammed their way into the recep- 
tions lines to grab that fat paw of this tyrant. 
There were others on hand who should have been 
howling to high heaven about the outrages which 
he has committed. And that’s a fact, let the chips 
fall in whatever basket may be handy for them. 

Is it so soon forgotten that this amazing boss 
has put out of business every free trade union in 
Cuba, that he has deported, exiled and imprisoned 
scores of men for daring to be union men, and 
that under his Caesar-like domination the Pearl of 
the Antilles’ 
leaders has been as blithely resorted to as though 
human life were a commodity to be dispensed for 
the amusement of the paying customers? Are 
these things so easily forgotten? Apparently they 
are, for Gerardo Machado, who once was a vice- 
president of a subsidiary of General Electric in 
Cuba, came to the American capital and was feted 
and recepted and waltzed around like a returning 
hero with a record of purity and valor and great 
Does democracy have to parade 
such rank and rotten hypocrisy? Does this opera 
bouffe dictator have to be shown the kindness 
and the respect and the courtesy due an honor- 
able visitor? Is there no difference between visi- 
tors? Or, was all this show staged with fingers 
crossed? 

For the high hats of the Coolidge administration 
to trot out the soldiers and the bands and the 
dinner brigade was to have been expected, for the 
Coolidge crowd knows its own and no mistake 
about that. Machado is a friend of the New York 
bankers, and so is the Honorable Calvin Coolidge. 
But did Secretary of Labor James J. Davis have 
to rush in as relief man and stage a luncheon? Did 
the Pan-American Union have to stage its great 
ballyhoo? Did others whose allegiance is to 
humanitarian ideals have to parade and gabble 
and bow and scrape to this Cuban imitator of 
Mussolini and De Rivera, this brother of Weyler? 
Rats! We-have seen something the smell of 
which will long linger to taint the air. But here 
is one small voice that does not join in chanting 
psalms and singing hymns of welcome to the de- 
stroyer of the freedom of the Cuban people. 


assassination of workmen and their 


public service. 
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THE WAGE PROBLEM. 
By James C. Shanessy, 
President of the Journeymen Barbers’ 
tional Union of North America. 


Interna- 


Subsistence 


whose 


is the right of every laboring man 
contributes to the wealth of 
If it can add to the gross earnings 
certainly entitled to wages that 
rial requirements of living and 
it to go on piling up profits for cap- 
ital. If an industrial organization cannot declare 
save by paying starvation wages, it 


productivity 
his employers. 
of capital, labor is 
will meet its mate 
thus enable 
dividends, 
has no right to exist. 

I was astonished to read last week a statement 
from John E. Edgerton, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, president of the 
Tennessee Manutacturers’ Association and presi- 
dent of the Lebanon Woolen Mills at Lebanon, 
Tenn., in which he declared that “wages cannot 
be based on the needs of men or moral require- 
ments.” 

Mr. Edgerton’s archaic wage theory was em- 
bodied in a reply to forty-one leading bishops and 
ministers of Southern churches, who recently ap- 
pealed to Southern industrial leaders “to take the 
initiative in friendly co-operation of employers, 
employees, churches, educators and state officials 
in building in the South a great and more power- 
ful industry, constructed solidly upon good will 
and co-operation, higher wages, shorter hours, 
labor representation and the abacestion of the mill 

by the larger community.” 

king this far-sighted proposal of the 
en, Mr. Edgerton told the ministers, in 
t they knew very little about the opera- 
economic laws, that employees could not 
n the basis of their minimum living re- 
ts, that labor should acquire stock own- 
1 it wanted a voice in industry and that 
the supremacy of American industry” is de- 
pendent on the continuance of the open shop. 

It is very evident that Mr. Edgerton was grop- 
ing around in the dark for an answer to the 
churchmen. The reply with which he finally 
emerged is neither new nor sound. In reality, it 
annunciation of the old and discredited Mal- 
y that high wages would result in 
aud, ess in a _ greater 
This doctrine, 
h by T. R. Malthus in 1798, now occu- 

t place in the economic "discard.” 
has completely ignored modern 
He is still thinking in terms 
erfs and bond slaves. His theories are 
they are medieval. 

Modern economists, with their long-range view 
of industry in general, insist that labor’s right to 
fair wages should take precedence over capital’s 
demand for high profits. “If it is impossible for 
a company to pay decent living wages,” they say, 
“then by ali means, forego dividends. Keep labor 
at work under proper conditions and the situation 
will right itseli.” 

The general acce 


iness fact. 


nnuman; 


tance of this Prigcigls is a 
During the years 1922-1924 many 
leather companies provided shoes for millions of 
people, paying wages regularly but giving stock- 
holders no other return than the satisfaction of 
meeting a need. By carrying labor 
through the period, the shoe companies 
maintained contented, efficient supply of 
nanpower and were thus able, when more oppor- 


D1 


tneir 


une times came, to reap a rich harvest. {[f, on 
other hand, they had cut their employes’ 


standard of living, their produc- 
would have been menaced by ill-fed and 
oused employees and their market for 
d have been hampered by impoverished 


wages below tne 


the shoe companies did is also true of the 
For many years railroads paid stand- 

without declaring dividends. From 
5 the New York, New Haven and 
ilroad, for example, paid not one dol- 
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lar in dividends in order that its men might be 
permitted to live decently. 

Henry Ford has always paid his men 
that would insure proper living conditions. When 
merchants tried to absorb his employees’ wage 
margin by boosting prices, Ford countered with 
a retail plan that gave his men the advantage of 
their increased earnings. 

In his “Standard of Living Among the Indus- 
trial People of America,’ F. H. Streightoff says: 
“A cleaer understanding of what the standard of 
living is permits some appreciation of its signifi- 
cance. Unless the standard includes adequate 
food, clothing and shelter, health will enevitably 
suffer and the race will degenerate physically. It, 
on the contrary, men obtain a proper satisfaction 
ot these fundamental wants, not only will health 
be preserved and improved, but a foundation will 
be laid for intellectual progress.” 

Mr. Edgerton makes an effort to indorse the 
“iron law of wages” theory of John Stuart Mill, 
briefly, that wages represent the ratio between 
wealth and population, supply and demand, and 
that labor’s wages should increase or decrease in 
line with capital’s profits. This, of course, sounds 
well, but neither Mr. Edgerton nor any other 
manufacturer of this type has ever advanced his 
workers’ wages in proportion with profits. The 
capacity of workers to produce wealth has in- 
creased at least ten-fold. “If, therefore, before 
the increase,’ writes Arthur Bertram in “The 
Economic Illusion,” “the worker enjoyed suff- 
cient supplies to enable him to live and work, his 
successor today ought at least to be in a position 
in which want, or fear of want, should be un- 
known.” Such is not the case, at least, in South- 
ern mills, such as Mr. Edgerton owns. 

Intimately involved in this whole problem is the 
modern idea that labor’s wages should not only 
be sufficient to maintain a high standard of living, 
but that hours of labor should be shortened as 
efficiency increases. The eight-hour day and the 
five-day week are instances of the application of 
the theory to actual industry. Of course, there 
are other principles involved in shortened hours 
of labor, such as the desirability of less fatigue 
and the economic importance of leisure, but for 
the present purpose, I want merely to point out 
that the advanced principles of enlightened in- 
dustry, for from Mr. Edgerton’s starvation wage 
theory, provide that the worker shall enjoy also 
the benefits of industrial efficiency. 

One of the reasons for the South’s commercial 
atrophy in recent years has been the lack of con- 
sideration for labor. Business will never go far 
ahead as long as employers refuse to give their 
men sufficient wages to live decently. No section 
of the country can be prosperous as long as a 
large number of its citizens are compelled to live 
in dire circumstances despite their daily efforts to 
accumulate profits for others. 

Mr, Edgerton would do well to listen more 
open-mindedly to the suggestions of the South’s 
religious leaders when they urge a better deal for 
labor. His policy is crude and reactionary when 
compared with the recent Cleveland speech of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., when he said: 

“What may be the form of industrial represen- 
tation which will best ultimately bring about that 
happy partnership in industry so essential to mu- 
tual success, who can say? 

“More probably the instrumentality of that 
large good will be a composite of many plans now 
being utilized and developed. If the labor move- 
ment, with its important contribution of collective 
bargaining, with its history of achievement and 
all of its traditions that are worthiest of perpetua- 
tion, will do its share in outlawing industrial war- 
fare, substituting partnership therefor; if those in 
its ranks who have long recognized the fallacy and 
harmfulness of the doctrine that the less work a 
man does in a day the more days’ work he will 
have, are able to convince their associates that to 
secure the largest possible production is the best 
way to advance their own interests, and that to 


wages 


maintain their self-respect; if more men of broad 
vision and high purpose respond to the oppor- 
tunity for constructive leadership which labor 
unionism offers, well may it be that the trade 
union movement will enjoy the glory and honor 
of ushering in industrial peace.” 

The importance of good living conditions among 
laboring people was recognized as long ago as 
1773 by Adam Smith, who, writing in “The 
Wealth of Nations,” said: 

“The liberal reward for labor increases the in- 
dustry of the common people. The wages of labor 
are the encouragement of industry, which, like 
every other human quality, improves in proportion 
to the encouragement it receives. A plentiful sub- 
sistence increases the bodily strength of the la- 
borer, and the comfortable hope of bettering his 
condition and of ending his days perhaps in ease 
and plenty animates him to exert that strength to 
the utmost. Where wages are high, accordingly, 
we shall always find the workmen more active, 
diligent and expeditious than where they are low.” 

Mr. Edgerton and his fellow-manufacturers of 
the South, who refuse to pay their men living 
wages and then wonder why there is no pros- 
perity, might well read this other passage from 
Smith’s 154-year-old book: 

“The liberal reward of labor is the natural 
symptom of increasing national wealth. The 
scanty maintenance of the laboring poor, on the 
other hand, is the natural symptom that things are 
at a stand, and their starving conditions that they 
are going backward.” 

Mr. Edgerton’s manifesto to the venerable 
church leaders of the South, refusing to gauge his 
employees’ wages by their minimum living re- 
quirements, is a backward gesture. He is falling 
out of step with that vast army of industrial lead- 
ers who have accepted the common-sense and 
more humane theory that labor’s living necessities 
must be met. 
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ANOTHER “BUNK” WAVE RECEDES. 

Scientific psychologists are declaring that the 
called “employment expert” is 99 per cent 

ak. The country has been swept by a psy- 

logical wave since the war, but a reaction is 
taking place. These witch doctors would lead one 
t. believe that by some mysterious process they 
cn submit a person to a series of tests and then 
a-ign him to his life vocation. John B. Watson, 

mer professor of psychology at Johns Hopkins 
L uiversity, calls for common sense in the selection 
of applicants for jobs. He says there is no mirac- 
ulous formula, and that practical experience is the 
test for a man’s usefulness. Harry D. Kitson, vo- 
cailion specialist of Columbia University, also de- 
bunks the intelligence tests that have been so 
ular the past few years. He rejects the theory 
vocational guidance. ‘Notwithstanding the in- 
sity of our efforts we must admit that we have 
made no progress toward our goal,” he said. “AI- 
though we have found that tests are of some 
service in vocational selection, we have not found 
them to be the solution of the problems of voca- 
tional guidance, a distinction that is sometimes 
jst sight of.’ These views oppose the theory of 
so-called “employment experts’ that workers 
ould be considered so many pegs and that by 
» use of a secret formula the hole can be found 
i which each peg will fit. . 
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“Does your wife take an interest in your busi- 


o” 


ness! 
“Interest? 
capital.” 


She takes a large share of the 


WAR VETERANS. 


Forty billion dollars’ worth of war-time insur- 
ance will be lost forever unless reclaimed before 
July 2, 1927, by World War veterans. Valuable 
information regarding the greatest bargain ever 
offered by Uncle Sam can now be obtained from 
any local office of the United State Veterans’ 
Bureau. The San Francisco regional office is lo- 
cated at 814 Mission street... Write or. telephone 
immediately for full information. Only sixty days 


to go. 
Remember July 2, 1927, is the absolute dead 
line. 
ee 


WHO OWNS BUSINESS? 


The publicity agents of the big corporations are 
constantly saying that the people own those great 
enterprises. By way of proof, they cite the num- 
ber of persons in the United States who are hold- 
ers of securities of various kinds. 

Recently a “research bureau,” financed by “Big 
Business,” estimated that there were 15,400,000 of 
these security holders. 

Some one directed the attention of J. M. McCoy, 
actuary of the United States Treasury, to the 
claim. McCoy is probably the best-posted man 
on this subject in the United States. He said that 
according to the information available in the Treas- 
ury Department, not more than 3,000,000 individu- 
als held stocks and bonds. 

Thus, another bit of “Big Business” propaganda 
is disposed of. 


Betty bought a range 
with an Oven Heat 
Control 


The first cake she made with it was as good as mother’s 


Betty’s mother believed it took years of experi- 


ence to bake well. 


But Betty changed that theory the other day 
when she baked her first cake in her own home. 


For the range she bought has an Oven Heat Con- 
trol which measures the oven heat just as accurately 


as Betty measures and mixes the ingredients. In 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LAUNDRY 


A SOFT WATER LAUNDRY | 
TELEPHHONE WEST 793 


Aunt Mary’s.Doughnuts | 


508 VALENCIA STREET 
Phone Market -7600 © ¥ 
COFFEE and DOUGHNUTS | 


SODA FOUNTAIN 
ALL UNION HELP 


Phone Hemlock 599 — 


The Hub Restaurant . 
Nielsen Bros., Prop. : 
1680 MARKET STREET ; 
Market and Haight Streets 
Branch of 16th Street Restaurant 
3027 16th Street 
4 


Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS. 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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JULIUS S. GODEAU 
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OAKLAND STOCKTON 


FUNERAL SERVIOw THAT SAVES AWD SuRrves 


Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


~ 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 


measuring and mixing she eliminates guesswork. 
Now she eliminates it from baking—because Betty's 

own Gas Range is equipped with this device that 
accurately measures the oven heat and keeps the 
oven at any temperature. 


Let us or one of the local dealers explain more 
fully how to bake your costly ingredients perfectly 
by means of the Oven Heat Control on the new 
Gas Range. 


EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E- 


Owned - Operated - Managed 
by Californians 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
BUNSTER & SAXE 
1O49 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 
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President Howard said: 


“TI accept this office, if you please, as an evidence of enthusiasm 
for the policies that I have advocated, and which I expect to con- 
tinue to advocate, to make this union a more effective instrument 


for the protection of working printers upon the North American 


continent.” 


At Toronto Convention 
in 1924 


President Howard established a precedent 
when he invited President-elect Lynch to ad- 
dress the convention and speak on any sub- 
ject he chose. In his address at that time 
Lynch asked the convention to place no ob- 
stacles in the way of his administration so 
that he might be as free as possible to con- 
duct the work and not be compelled to sur- 
mount obstacles in addition to those already 
confronting him. 


President Howard at this convention, on 
three different occasions, implored the dele- 
gates to do nothing that would in any em- 
barrass the incoming president. And Mr. 
Lynch in his address said that President 
Howard had proffered him assistance be- 
tween then and the time he was to assume 
office, and if occasion arose thereafter How- 
ard promised to aid in any way within his 
power. At this time Howard was retiring 
from office, a defeated candidate. Lynch was 
the president-elect, and in his remarks said: 
“I have not as yet achieved defeat, but I pre- 
sume there are a few here who think I have 
simply Postponed it.” He was right in his 
assumption. 


At Colorado Springs 
in 1926 


no proffer of aid was given incoming Presi- 
dent Howard, in fact, everything possible 
was done in the convention to tie the hands 
of the president-elect. The Lynch-Hays fac- 
tion were in control of the convention and 
had bureaus transferred from the president’s 
office to the Executive Council so that indi- 
rectly they could control the actions of the 
president. Not fully satisfied with the con- 
vention’s actions, representatives of the 
“Grand Lodge” waited upon President How- 
ard and told him if he did not carry out 
their policies he would have a hellofa time 

. . and that is just what he is having... 
trying to conduct the business of the I. T. U. 
When a secret, oath-bound organization with- 
in our union attempts to force a president of 
the I. T. U. to carry out their orders by 
threats it is time for the members to rally 
solidly behind a president who had the cour- 
age to defy them, knowing full well they 
would stop at nothing in trying to discredit 
his administration. This is virtually what 
brought about the illegal strike of the four 
members of the Executive Council in their 
determination to bring discredit upon the 
president. 


DON’T FORGET—that the illegal strike of the four 


members of the Executive Council is still on . . 


. that they 


were wrong in forcing New York to go to court. The four 
members are now assisting the Mailers’ Union in a court 
action against the I. T. U. Recently the four members 
made a rump ruling exempting six to eight thousand mem- 
bers from the payment of dues to the Old Age and Mor- 
tuary Funds. This will reduce the income of these funds 
about $240,000 a year and will unquestionably result in 
higher dues for the members working at the trade. 


President Howard has been directly credited by a publisher's representative for in- 
creased wage scales and improved working conditions. He is also being attacked by 
the four members of the Executive Council elected by the mailer vote in his endeavor 
to keep the expenditures of the organization within the receipts. When a president 
uses his every effort to improve our interests the least we can do to show our appre- 
ciation is to vote for delegates who will support his policies. 


When a candidate for delegate to the I. T. U. Convention advocates economy and 
has always supported an administration which had a deficit of over a million dollars 
in two years, it is time for the membership to awaken to this fact. Don’t give up one 
of your votes as was done two years ago. Vote for the FOUR Progressive delegates 
who are pledged to support President Howard and Progressive measures. 


San Francisco Progressive Club 


CLAUDE M. BAKER 


GEORGE H. KNELL 
D. A. PADDOCK 


Compaign Committee 


W. L. SLOCUM 


ow 


For Secretary-Treasurer: 


H. J. BENZ 


Progressive Delegates to I. T. U. Convention: 
Couse » Evers » FauntLe Roy » Hawkes-Bernett 
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The local board of arbitration, which is hearing 
the differences between this union and the San 
Francisco Newspaper Publishers’ Association, he id 
several sessions during the early part of this 
week, but due to the slight illness of Judse 
Charles A. Shurtleff, the neutral arbitrator, it was 
compelled to suspend hearings until Monday, Miy 
9, at 10:30 a.m., when the sessions will be re- 
sumed in Room 214, Federal Building, Seventh 
and Mission streets. Counsel representing tlhe 
Publishers’ Association has consumed the time of 
the board for a total of fourteen sessions, and his 
not as yet completed presentation of his prima 
facie case. When he will conclude his present: - 
tion is an unknown quantity at this time. Imme- 
diately upon conclusion of his case the union 
will start presenting evidence in support of its 
contentions. All members of allied unions are iu- 
vited to attend the open hearings of this board. 

G. S. Hollis, who was compelled to retire from 
the local board of arbitration, we are pleased to 
announce, has sufficiently recovered from his in- 
disposition as to permit him to resume his work 
in the Call-Post chapel. Mr. Hollis is far from 
being a well man even at this time, yet feels that 
he is able to carry on his duties in the Call-Post. 
It is the earnest hope of his legion of friends in 
San Francisco that his recovery will be speedy aid 
complete. 

W. L. Mackey, for the past several years a sit- 
uation holder on the Chronicle, has given up his 
situation and will confine his efforts in the future 
to conduct a commercial shop he and the late 
H. C. Dillingham had established at 1042 Howard 
street just prior to Mr. Dillingham’s demise. Mr. 
Mackey is a thorough printer, and no doubt will 
make the success of his business such that his 
many friends will be proud of his efforts. 

J. W. Haldeman left Tuesday of this week to 
enter the Home at Colorado Springs, where he 
will undergo a course of treatment for ailments 
which have precluded him from working for the 


with interest his recovery in that magnificent in- 
stitution at Colorado Springs. 

R. E. Trickle has recently returned from sev- 
eral years’ sojourn in Honolulu. Mr. Trickle re- 
ports conditions in the printing plants of the 
islands as not being of the very best, and recomi- 
mends that printers contemplating visiting the 
islands make sure of the amount of salary and em- 
ployment before accepting transportation to thie 
“Pearl of the Pacific.” 

Among union labor people what promises to be 
the most outstanding social event of the year is 
the Printers’ Day celebration at the Civic Audi- 
torium Saturday night of next week. In fact, 
interest in this affair has become so acute that 
the committee in charge is looking forward to a 
particularly large attendance, not only of those 
affiliated with the various unions of the Allied 
Printing Trades Council, with their relatives aud 
friends, but of hundreds of others enjoying me:- 
bership in all other organizations connected w:th 
both the Labor and Building Trades bodies. 

Arrangements for this affair, as is undoubtedly 
known to all union labor men and women, is i! 
the hands of a joint committee representing vari- 
ous unions of the Allied Printing Trades Council, 
with assisting committees from the Printers’ 
Board of Trade and the Printing Salesmen’s Guild. 

This large committee, during the past few days, 
has been augmented by the addition of five mem- 
bers from the Oakland Typographical Union, 
which organization, at its last meeting, decided to 
officially participate in the festivities and appointed 
the following as its representatives in arrangi'g 
the details: A. R. Chenoweth, Martin Miller, L. D. 
Small, William Bunn and John F. Patterson. 
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Those from the Printing Salesmen’s Guild on 
‘he same committee are: Joseph Springer, T. J. 
(Leary, William Egan, J. Gruner, Paul Koster 
iad William Griswold. 

This committee, under the able leadership of 
Albert Springer, Sr., has been at work for some 
‘ime past in perfecting the arrangements, and, 
though their efforts are far from completed, it 
in be safely stated that the features to be pre- 
ented for the 
ill greatly surpass any ever before attempted 

any organization connected with the printing 
susiness. 


amusement of those who attend 


One of the outstanding events is to be the ap- 
full regalia, of the Libyan Guard 
' San Francisco Pyramid No. 1 of the Ancient 
feyptian Order of Sciots. This very popular Ma- 
sonie military organization, the champion of all 
Sciots’ bodies of its kind, will, under the command 
of B. J. Clifford, open the evening’s festivities with 
an exhibition drill at 8:30 p.m. 


earance, in 


Another feature that undoubtedly will draw 
forth many words of favorable commendation 
yill be the Fanchon and Marco revue, participat- 
in which will be a bevy of handsome young 
virls from different parts of the State. This act, 
which is to appear at the Warfield shortly, has 
been touring the southern part of the State and in 
theatrical circles is termed a “knockout.” 


iis 


Other acts are also to appear, through the kind- 
ness of the managements of other leading thea- 
tre and movie houses, as well as some amateur 
vaudeville performers of considerable merit. 
Music for the grand ball which is to conclude the 
eyvening’s fun is to be furnished by Phil Sapiro’s 
well-known Municipal Band of forty pieces. 

As a preliminary to this big affair of next week, 
the committee, through the courtesy of Harrison 
Holliway, the manager of KIFRC, is to present a 
of entertainment, interspersed with a 
short talk by Chairman Springer, over that well- 
known broadcasting station between the hours of 


program 


6:30 and 7 p.m., immediately after “Mac and His 
conclude their usual evening’s fun. Those 
to appear before the microphone are either mem- 


C ” 
Gang 


bers of the organizations interested, or else rela- 
tives of members of printers’ unions. There are 
to be vocal selections by Mrs. Alice J. Cotter, 
Arthur Berliner and C. M. Friburg, and musical 
renditions by Phil Michelson, Elmer Garrigan 
and Charles Gollobic. Mrs. Cotter is to sing 
“When Irish Eyes Are Smiling” and “Let Me Call 
You Sweetheart.” Berliner is to render “Sunshine 
of Your Smile,” while Friburg’s selection is to be 
‘On the Road to Mandalay.” Both Berliner and 
Friburg are popular members of the Mailers’ 
Union, 

Young Michelson, the talented son of the well- 
known secretary of the Typographical Union, is to 
go on the air with a mandolin banjo solo, “Chin- 
Chin,” written especially by W. R. Meredith, a 
former San Francisco union printer now in Lon- 
don, England. 

Elmer Garrigan and Charles Gollobic are to 
appear before the microphone in a saxophone and 
iolin duet. The former is the musical son of the 
Eddie Garrigan, who but recently 
pleted a term as president of the Mailers’ 
Union and at the last meeting was elected secre- 


well-known 


‘ary-treasurer of the same organization. 
Leroy Hanshaw is to be the piano accompanist. 
For this big affair of next week admission has 
veen placed as low as fifty cents, with this one 
ilea in view—to simply secure enough money to 
lefray, or at least partly defray, the expenses in- 
irred. Tickets can be secured at the Typographi- 
«l Union headquarters in the Underwood Build- 
: at 525 Market street, Albert Springer, Sr., at 
‘5 Mission street, any member of the interested 
ganizations or at the Civic Auditorium on the 
ght of the entertainment. 


MAILERS’ NOTES. 
By Edward P. Garrigan. 

I had the pleasure of being one of the guests 
of the Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
last Saturday night at the Knights of Columbus 
Hall. The occasion was their annual dance. While 
dancing around that beautiful dance hall my 
thoughts drifted back to the times the mailers 
used to have in that same hall. The Mailers’ Union 
dances were the classiest in the city a few years 
ago. 

Following you will read excerpts of a letter 
mailed to me from Seattle, Wash. It is published 
with the consent of the writer, a Mr. Guy Bb. 
Knott, a member of Seattle Union No. 202: 

“Secondly, I have placed the Mailer issue as 
one of the vital questions now separating the Pro- 
gressive and Administration wings of the union. 
I feel perhaps it should come first, for the very 
element of justice, for which we have long con- 
tended as an organization, is involved. Who and 
what are the Mailers? They are an integral part 
of the International Typographical Union (mem- 
bers in fact) and have been for about thirty-five 
years. They are not an affiliated body, and never 
have been. Is there anything about the Mailers, 
from a standpoint of unionism or manhood, that 
makes them undesirable? I think not. Are they 
inferior to the Printer in any way? I don’t think 
anyone will claim they are. Are they an expense 
or a liability to the International Union? Personal 
investigation of the records shows that the Mail- 
ers have always paid into the I. T. U. more than 
they have withdrawn. As an instance, the report 
of the last convention shows that the Mailers paid 
into the International Union the sum of $84,- 
939.78, and drew out the sum of $31,594, leaving a 
balance in the I. T. U. treasury of $53,345.78 dur- 
ing the current year—this from a group of less 
than 3000 members. 

“Tt is proposed to curtail the representation of 
the Mailers to such an extent as to virtually dis- 
franchise them. This in nowise appeals to my 
sense of equity or fair play. In the proposals there 
is no provision made for relieving the Mailers of 
dues to the International Union and assessments 
to its pension and mortuary funds. There is no 
provision made to exempt the Mailers from obedi- 
ence to laws enacted by a convention in which 
they would have practically no representation, 
these same laws to be executed by an executive 
council in the election of which it is proposed to 
bar the Mailers. In other words, while the Mail- 
ers are to be subject to every law, even to being 
called out on strike by the Council (See Section 4, 
Article XXV, General Laws) and are compelled 
to insert in their contracts provisions terminating 
such contracts if a strike of Printers is called (see 
Section 2, Article I, Constitution), they are to 
have no voice in the making of these laws nor in 
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the selection of the men who enforce them. The 
idea outrages every thought of fair play. This is 
taxation without representation to the nth degree. 

“While it is true that the Mailers are permitted 
in the Mailers’ Trade District Union to enact cer- 
tain laws and make certain regulations for their 
government, none of these laws may conflict with 
I. T. U. laws, and, of course, Printers are not sub- 
ject to them, and therefore have no vote in what 
cannot possibly concern them. On the other hand, 
the Mailers are subject to every law in the I. T. U. 
Book of Laws. In the trade district union they 
are also permitted to assess themselves for or- 
ganization work in their trade, which they do 
freely, and it seems to me we could with profit 
take a leaf from their book instead of indulging in 
unjust criticism. 

“The Mailers have met every call of the Interna- 
tional Union. During the 440-hour battle the Mail- 
ers paid the same assessments as the Printers 
throughout the struggle, and it is only recent his- 
tory that here in Seattle the Mailers came out on 
the P.-I. strike in support of the Printers, al- 
though the Mailers’ scale was not in dispute. I 
cannot bring myself to any other view than that 
the hue and cry about the Mailers is induced by 
politics only—that they vote for the other fellow. 
Of course, if everyone were thrown out of the 
International Union who did not vote to suit the 
party in the majority, of late our organization 
would be reduced by about 50 per cent. When a 
man is given the vote, it is presumed that he can 
exercise that vote freely and according to his own 
conscience; otherwise it would not be a vote. To 
me it seems more or less absurd to think that 
3000 Mailers control the International Typographi- 
cal Union. If this be the case, what, may I ask, 
are the 72,000 Printers doing? Printer members 
of the I. T. U. are entitled to about 1000 delegates 
at conventions and send less than 300, while the 
Mailer members are entitled to about 60 delegates 
and send in the neighborhood of 25. To whom is 
the greater credit due? It would seem a sound 
conclusion that if the Mailers are such active fel- 
lows that they can accomplish such a result, they 
would be a highly desirable part of any organiza- 
tion. 

“In any event, putting the equity of the matter 
to one side, I do not believe that the Mailers can 
be unceremoniously thrown out of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union without due process 
of law. They have been paying into the various 
funds for more than thirty years, and it is esti- 
mated they now have a property right in the or- 
ganization approximating $2,000,000, which cannot 
be laughed off and cannot be taken away from 
them by a referendum vote. As Judge Baltzell of 
the Federal Court said recently in the Mailer in- 
junction case in Indianapolis, ‘Things are not done 
thus in this country.” 
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Meeting called to order by Delegate Daniel P. 
Haggerty at 8:15 p.m. 

Roll Call of Officers—President Stanton and 
Vice-President Baker were excused. Delegate 
Chas. Lineger was appointed Vice-President pro 
Anse 

Peers: Minutes—Minutes of the previous 

approved as printed, with the following 


ection: Ed “lore, International President 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Union, 
sed the Council on conditions of the culinary 
and throughout the country. 
Communications — Filed — From Typographical 
9, Cracker No. 125, Postal Clerks, 
k 228, Stereotypers No. 29, Stove 


1, inclosing donations to the Mold- 


ard 


adc 


workers in this city 


Bakers 


‘und. From Plumbers’ Union No. 
Secretary O'Connell for his assist- 
n to defeat Assembly Bill 719. From 
the Federationist, relative to increasing 
the ine’s subscription. From the League of 


n Association, introducing 
as speaker for the Association. 
ive Committee—From the 
ot Portland and vicinity, 
attitude of Libby, McNeill 

Laborers’ 
increase of 


Secretary—From 
reference to 


with an 
for Sewermen. 

Praroind of Executive Committee—In the matter 
complaint of Retal Shoe Clerks’ Union 
with Mr. Gallenkamp, 
that the matter be 
Relative to the contro- 
Upholsterers’ Union and 
pending the arrival of the 
the Secretary of the 
ted to communicate with such 
I could be induced to 
ir concerns. Report 


© to its cor 


itroversy 
ttee recommended 


ne week, 


Sev- 


city, 


resident, 


will te old 


; on 
ceseats 


picnic 
Clerks—Chain 
ve inaugurated Sunday work 
1a demand for the Clerks’ 
i rs—Have had writ- 

s Comy 


yensation 
Plasterers— 
of establishing a 
ESIOSESS ave 
> Fund. Molders 
i in Judge Con- 
for support. Waiters 


mental 


nions 
nt is here in the city 
t the Joint Board. 

‘orkers No. 6—Hale Bros. and Lund- 
tores have been taken from the unfair 
ulding Trades Council. Upholsterers 
against several manufac- 


10cais of 


x on 


the Council on 
é r Baker, representing the 
) Workers’ Union, addressed 
of the Union Label 
id their money earned 


lressed 


subject 


products made by 
President Dalton of 
eration of Labor, and 
oner of Public Works of 


E 2S, addressed the Labor Council. 
New Business—Mox red to endorse bond issue for 
f Muni 1 Rail lway; amendment— 
ative Committee this 
motion carried as 
ite Senator Borah to ad- 
; carried. Bills ordered paid. 
Receipts—$1,209.35. Expenses—$172.55. 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
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BE ON THE JOB. 


“Patronize the Union Label, Shop Card and 
Working Button” is a slogan heard from north 
to south and from east to west. Many repeat this 
slogan parrot-like with no conception of all it 
embodies. 

Those of intelligence grasp the true meaning of 
this slogan and put it into practice. The unthinking 
repeat the words and forget all about them when 
spending money. 

Those who never demand the union label, card 
or button are those without zeal for the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 

There are many in all labor organizations known 
as label boosters. In these same organizations 
there are many who are willing to let these label 
boosters do all the label work. That is just the 
reason there are so many non-union enterprises of 
all kinds. 

During the coming spring season there will be 
opportunities aplenty for the members of organ- 
ized labor to show their preference for the union 
shop. Everyone will buy something new, and many 
will purchase a complete outfit. See that all pur- 
chases bear the union label. All wearing apparel 
from headgear to footwear can be obtained with 
the union label. 

Pass by the non-union barber, baker, butcher 
and restaurant. Patronize the union theatre, 
musician and chauffeur. Let the union carpenter, 
electrician, sheet metal worker and painter attend 
to needs in their lines that you may require. Select 
union wallpaper and engage a union upholsterer. 
See that all brooms, flour, cigars and cigarettes 
purchased bear the union label. All printed matter 
should be on union watermarked paper and bear 
the Allied Printing Trades label. 

A union clerk is at all times most courteous and 
a union motorman and conductor assure you of a 
safe and pleasant shopping trip. 

Work shoulder to shoulder with the label boost- 
ers and show the proprietors of non-union fac- 
tories, shops and stores just what organized labor 
can do when we ashopping go. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 


Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 


Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Washing- 
ton St. 

Foster’s Lunches. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 

Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 


Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 
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CITIZENS EVADE COURT. 

Possibilities of heavy fines do not alarm two 
American citizens who are sought by the govern. 
ment as witnesses in the conspiracy trial of Harry 
F. Sinclair, oil magnate, and Albert B. Fall, former 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The missing men are H. M. Blackmer, former 
head of the Midwest Refining Company, and 
James E. O’Neil, former president of the Prairie 
Oil and Gas Company. They disappeared two 
years ago and are supposed to be in Paris. 

The missing men are key witnesses for the 
prosecution. Without their testimony on the af- 
fairs of the Continental Trading Company of 
Canada, the mysterious concern from which Fall 
received $230,500 in Liberty Bonds, allegedly as a 
bribe for the Teapot Dome the govern- 
ment’s case is incomplete, for the only other wit- 
nesses who might shed light on it are the defend- 
ants who cannot be forced to testify against 
themselves. 
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MILK INDISPENSABLE FOR CHILDREN.* 
‘2, Evaporated Milk (Unsweetened Condensed). 

Evaporated milk is made by taking fresh milk 
vith nothing added to it, heating it to a tempera- 
‘ure near the boiling point, and evaporating it in 
2 yacuum until the rating is reached of about two 
19 two and one-half parts of fresh milk to one 
part of the finished product. It is then placed in 
cans and sterilized by subjecting the cans to steam 
under pressure. The temperature must be high 
nough and maintained long enough to insure 
practical sterility and to give the evaporated milk 
sufficient body to prevent separation of the butter 
fat in subsequent transportation and storage. Tem- 
peratures of 226° to 240° F. for 30 to 50 minutes 
re said to be commonly used. 

Evaporated milk, if used when the can is first 
opened, is practically free of all germ life. In this 

resembles boiled milk, and, like it, is superior 

Pasteurized and to raw milk in sterility and in 
igestibility. The digestibility of both the fat and 
the casein is probably increased by the exposure 
of the milk to as high a temperature as is used in 
this process. 2 

The butter fat, milk-sugar and mineral contents 
are not appreciably altered by condensation, but 
the minerals are rendered less soluble by the proc- 
ess of sterilization. Recent investigation shows 
that the only calcium salts affected by heat are the 
colloidal calcium salts, which are rendered much 
less stable and which pass in part at least into a 
crystalloid form. The precipitation of the phos- 
phates is in general proportional to the amount of 
heat used and its duration. The change made in 
the form of the minerals through heating has not 
been found to cause any appreciable disadvantage 
to the child, though some recent experiments in 
feeding infants suggest that the longer heating of 
milk may result in a decrease in the availability of 
the phosphorus and calcium. 

Feeding experiments on animals tend to show 
that vitamins A and B (and probably vitamin D) 
are not appreciably injured by evaporating or 
heating the milk. Vitamin C, however, appears to 
be injured by the great heat (240° F.) necessary 
for the sterilization of condensed milk not pre- 
served by the addition of sugar. As an anti-scor- 
butiec, such as fruit juice, should be given to all 
infants artificially fed, this lack, if it exists, does 
not necessarily imply a serious lowering in the 
nutritive value of evaporated milk. 

sy diluting it with an equal volume of sterile 
water, evaporated milk can easily be reconstituted 
approximately as ordinary milk. It has been of 
great use in the general nutrition of the house- 
hold, and it has a more tenable place in the feed- 
ing of infants and older children, when fresh milk 
cannot be obtained, than condensed milk. How- 
ever, it freezes and is therefore not suitable for 
transportation in the coldest weather even to the 
northern parts of the United States, because freez- 
ing apparently alters the chemical nature of milk 
as well as its digestibility. It must be carefully 
handled and kept cold after opening if it is to re- 
main sterile and fit to give an infant; and even 
though it is condensed to less than half its original 
bulk, its transportation still entails the carrying 
of a considerable amount of water, more than 70 
Per cent of the weight of the evaporated milk. 


“Syndicated from a new report, “Milk, the In- 
dispensable Food for Children,” by Dorothy Reed 
Mendenhall, M.D. Single copies will be sent free 
upon request by the Children’s Bureau, at Wash- 
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VISION. 


Only have vision and bold enterprise! 

No task too great for men of unsealed eyes; 

The Future stands with outstretched hands, 

Press on and claim its high supremacies! 
—John Oxenham, in “The Vision Splendid.” 


RESPONSIBILITY. 


By William A. Nickerson. 

Responsibility is being forced upon the leaders 
of thought and statesmanship as never before. 
Even the leaders of the class which favor easy- 
going and slip-shod methods of living are con- 
fronted with the demand that they accept respon- 
sibility for their theories and show cause for con- 
tinued support by their followers. On every hand 
you find an inquiring public. The church, the 
school, the state of government and the home are 
being asked the question: “Are you living up to 
the responsibility for the welfare of the people 
which you have assumed?” Increasing literacy 
develops an inquiring mind. Men and women are 
restless. They are not content with the simplicity 
their fathers and mothers enjoyed in their youth. 
We are living in an age of progress which is being 
developed by science and invention. The press is 
the medium for spreading the tidings of good or 
evil. Responsibility is being thrown upon it. Will 
the newspapers rise to the responsibility they have 
accepted and be a power for good, or will they be- 
come mere purveyors to a careless class who 
merely live from day to day and have no hopes 
or ideals? Merely stating that they are giving 
what the people want does not answer the ques- 
tion. A desire for better news must be created 
for the readers. The printed word is recognized 
as the schoolmaster of the people. Therein lies the 
great responsibility of the press. It is the univer- 
sity of the common man. 


Religion is not being assailed by the conflict! 
with secular ideas. Mankind’s progress depends| 
upon ideals, and ideals are born of faith in good,} 
which is supreme. At the present time ee 
talism and modernism are at grips with each other, 
which, in other words, means a conflict between 
old and new ideas. The responsibility of the old 
theology as reclaimer of fallen mankind is being 
questioned. Strong churchmanship is engaged with 
smug secularism, aided by scientific investigation.} 
Religion will lose none of its prestige, however. 
The doctrine, unadulterated, that was taught by 
Christ twenty centuries ago, will be expounded 
by the leaders of religious thought. The Sermon 
on the Mount will supplant the doctrine of an 
eye for an eye. Souls will be reclaimed by the 
gospel of love. High-powered evangelists may 
prosper for a time, but their fulminations will have 
no lasting effect. What the people need is a seven- 
day-a-week gospel. Religion is vital, because it 
brings out the best in mankind and points the way 
to true human happiness. 

We have entered upon the threshold of a new 
age. We are bewildered by the amazing prospect 
of facing the facts of modern life. The motor car 
has annihilated distance. Speed is the order of 
the day. The telephone has been perfected so that 
the two hemispheres can converse with each other, 
and television is assured. Radio, that marvelous 
invention of Marconi, will develop wonderfully 
within a few years, and will in time be the great 
agent of peace and understanding. 


Home, the abiding place of love, will have a new 
meaning when we have found ourselves. We must 
not judge the youth of the land for their wayward- 
ness, but rather take ourselves to task and reform. 
A responsibility for their welfare is thrust upon 
us. Will we rise to it and by our actions show a 
better, or will we heedlessly drift along the prim- 
rose path to chaos and drag our children along! 


with us? This is the vital question of the hour. | 


“I think we should have more clubs for women.” 


“Oh, I don’t know. I think we should try kind- 
ness first.” 


REAP THEIR REWARDS. 


At last we have a real justification for the ex- 
travagant dividends owners of industry are pass- 
ing into their pockets. Some zealous extremist 
raised the objection that when an industrial cor- 
poration increases its dividend “no question is 
raised as to what service has been rendered by 
those who receive the dividend.” 

Whereupon the Wall Street Journal bleats that 
the people who receive the dividend take the risk 
of the corporations making no profits and take it 
right off the shoulders of the workers. “The in- 
vestor, the partner in the business or the lender 
of money on bonds, receives the reward of his 
courage,” shrieks the Journal. The United States 
Steel Corporation has just passed out a $260,000,- 
000 melon to reward the courage of its stock- 
holders. 

Secretary of Labor Davis is authority for the 
statement that a conservative estimate indicates 
that over 23,000 workers are killed annually in 
American industries, while non-fatal injuries total 
2,500,000 per year. 

It would be interesting if we had figures of the 
dead and injured per annum in the hazardous call- 
ing of signing dividend checks and clipping inter- 
est coupons. It is the coupon clippers and the 
dividend check signers who receive the “reward 
of courage” clarion called by the Wall Street 
Journal. 


> 


Lady: “You say your father was injured in a 
explosion. How did it happen?” 

Child: “Well, mother said it was too much yeast, 
but father said it was too much sugar.” 
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Phone Kearny 1540 
UNION LABEL CLOTHES 
oY 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Second Floor 


Corner Ellis Street 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CONFIDENCE 


YOU can face the future with greater confi- 
dence when you have a comfortable savings 
account, and when, in spite of the high cost 
of living, you can keep that account growing. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


GEO W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 
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Sixteen 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Friday, May 6, 1927 
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SAN 
FRANCISCO'S 
UNION 
SHOE 
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Doggie! 


SOME kick to this clever new spring Oxford for 
dressy men’s wear— It’s a famous W. L. Douglas shoe 
in sporty light tan Russian calf, broad toe 
and priced at a narrow margin. 


Philo 


825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Brief Items of Interest 


BRIEF ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


nly one death has been reported during the 
<; in San Francisco trade union circles, that 
. H. Burnham of the pile-drivers. 
The loc pholsterers’ Union is anticipating 


ocal U 


1 this city o: their international presi- 


jen near future. He is working his way 
at *rancisco while attending to business 
the « ation in a number of cities between 
erea . York. As soon as he reaches here he 
will look ov local situation and try to find 


er the 


a means of | ing about adjustments with the 


concerns whose men and women are now out on 
strike against reductions in wages. 

ient Dalton of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor paid a fraternal visit to the Labor 
Council last Friday night and made an interesting 
the assembled delegates, noting the 
the movement throughout the State. 
to Los Angeles Saturday. 


address to 
progress of 
He returned 

O. K. Cushing, representing the League of 
Nations Non-Partisan Association, addressed the 
last meeting of the Labor Council on the League 
of Nations and the World Court. He directed at- 
beacons work these institutions 


tention to he 
are doing in 
diftecences between nations aie 
He gave the delegates specific in- 
had ami- 


cably settled which otherwise might have resulted 


adjustment of 


world peace. 


stances where delicate questions been 


in war between the contending powers and said 


that this s only a beginning and that even 
greater work in the future can be reasonably ex- 

pected. 
Mr. Baker, representative of the International 
o Workers’ Union, is in the city in the 


nterest of the union label and made a very inter- 


esting address to the Labor Council last Friday 
ight, urging all trade unionists to spend their 
1 earned money for union label products and 


do their duty toward their fellow 


in this way 


workers 


a 
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MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 
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Horn of the Board of Public Works of 
Angeles came to the meeting of 


John S. 


Los 


the Labor 


Council last Friday night and, in a brief address, 
told the delegates what was taking place in the 
City of the Angels, particularly with reference to 
the department of the municipal government with 
which he is connected. 
the Angeles Central 
still a delegate to that body 


local of the Brewery Drivers. 


Horn was formerly secre- 


tary of Los Labor Council 


and is from his 


A joint exec tive board meeting of Bay District 
s held in Oa 
all to 
relating to the automotive 


Machinists’ Lodges v and Tuesday 


night at Machinists’ consider vital matters 
industry. A special 
Felix Du- 


Union No. 1305, 


meeting has been called by Secretary 
mond, of Automobile Mechanics’ 
for May 10. 

The following unions were contributors to the 
San Francisco 
Office Employees, 
$100; $100; Cracker Bakers, 
$42; $10. 


William Stephan was received and seated in the 


defense fund last week: 
Union, $500; 
Post Office Clerks, 
Stove Mounters, $12; Cigarmakers, 


molders’ 
Typographical 


Labor Council Friday evening as a delegate from 
Union No. 28. 

A labor-controlled radio station for San Fran- 
cisco has been proposed to the Labor Council by 
Vice-President M. Elsberg of Ornamental Plas- 
terers’ Union. The local labor organizations are 
urged to maintain a broadcasting service similar 
to the Eugene Debs Memorial station now being 
installed in New York. 


Upholsterers’ 


The proposed all-night shift was defeated by 
Bakers’ Union No. 24 by a vote of four to one, 
at the Saturday meeting, according to Secretary 
Jurgen Peterson. Only 110 votes were tabulated 
in favor of the continuous work against 404 votes 
opposing it. On the holiday proposition, 77 mem- 
bers voted in favor of it, with 438 voting against it. 


LOWN 


CIGARETTES 


41 GRANT AVENUE. 
San Francisco 
Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in All Principal Cities in California 


Union House Union Clerks 


Demand the Label 


We have every item of Men’s Apparel 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 
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Spring weather demands spring foods, which 
increase in variety as the spring season ad- 
vances, and as varieties become larger prices 
grow smaller—hence both your purse and 
system will benefit by shopping at San Fran- 
cisco’s Largest Food Market. 


“THINK IT OVER.” 


CRP tal Palace 


MARKET & EIGHTH STREETS 
Phone Park 8040 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 
YS TOE SLE IPE TERED IE TIONS ETT EIGEN 


